PERSONS AND POLITICS
with considerable difficulty. Ismet therefore
had his uses. When the Padishah, obsessed by
the phantom of assassination, dreaded the ordeal
of having new clothes tried on by the tailor, it
was Ismet who took his place. When the Padi-
shah felt unequal to attending the Selamlik,
again, Ismet drove in his stead, in a closed
carriage, and received the homage of the crowd.
In the spring of 1906, Ismet died suddenly, and
a little mysteriously, and it has been rumoured
ever since that it was in reality Abd-ul-Hamid
who died, the camarilla, for very good reasons
of its own, putting Ismet in his place with a
view to keeping Mehmet from the succession.
It has generally been given to the ingenuity
of historians to discover some redeeming feature
in the most debased of tyrants. One loved his
mother, another patronised the arts, a third
displayed bravery in battle. Yet Abd-ul-Hamid
will tax their utmost resources. He despised
his mother and lost no opportunity of persecuting
the race to which she was said to belong. As
for his children, he shot a little girl in the palace
(the evidence as to whether it was a child of his
is unsatisfactory), only because he found her
playing with his coffee cup and thought she was
putting poison in it. His patronage of the arts
was restricted to the engagement of stars from
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